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THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 

Theik Physical Characters, Customs of the People, 

Products, Earthquake Phenomena, 

AND Savage Tribes. 

BY 

SAMUEL KNEELAND, M. D. 

Named after Philip II., in 1521, Prince of Asturia, they 
are situated between 5° 32' and 19° 38' N., and between 
114° 56' and 125° 43' E. of Paris. Their extent is about 
1,050 miles N. and S. and 700 from E. to W. ; the China 
sea is on the N. and N. W., the Sooloo and China seas on 
the S. W., and the Pacific on the east. They are very 
numerous, but only about forty are of any importance ; of 
these Luzon, of which Manila is the capital, is the largest, 
being 350 by 175 miles ; after this the most important are 
Panay, Mindoro, Cebu, and Mindanao. 

The discovery of the Pacific ocean at San Miguel by Bal- 
boa in 1513 led Magellan (Magalhaens) to believe that the 
American continent terminated southward in a point of 
land similar to the Cape of Good Hope. Under the auspices 
of Charles V. of Spain, he sailed from Seville August 19, 
1519, with a squadron of five vessels, twenty-seven years 
after the discovery of America by Columbus ; after great 
dangers and privations he entered the Straits which bear 
his name in August, 1520, and came out into the Pacific on 
November 1st, after a voyage of fifteen months. He then 
sailed in a northerly direction for thirty days without see- 
ing land ; passing the Ladrone or Marianne Islands, he 
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came to Mindanao and the Philippine group, claiming pos- 
session of the whole in the name of the King, March 16, 
1521, naming them after St. Lazarus, on account of the day ; 
he was soon after killed in an affray with the natives, and 
was succeeded by Del Cano, who returned to Spain Sep- 
tember 6, 1522, three years and a month after Magellan' s 
departure, with only eighteen out of more than three hun- 
dred men. Del Cano was thus the first man who circum- 
navigated the globe, though this honor has been given to 
others. 

Pour other expeditions sailed between 1524 and 1564, all 
unsuccessful excei)t the last, under Legaspi, in the reign of 
Philip II., who reached the islands in February, 1565, of 
which he took formal possession, first Cebu and then 
Panay ; he established the capital in Manila in May, 1571, 
and died in August, 1572, since which the islands have 
practically belonged to Spain. 

Their conquest and retention . have been effected in a 
remarkable way. Legaspi had with him six monks of the 
Order of St. Augustin, and with these and a handful of 
soldiers the work was accomplished, without cruelty or 
persecution, and by the gentle perseverance and example 
of these devoted priests. 

After Legaspi, his grandson, Juan de Salcedo, was the 
most important of the Spanish conquerors ; he subjugated 
the coasts of almost the whole northern portion of Luzon, 
but could not penetrate into the interior ; he defeated the 
squadron of Chinese pirates under Li Mahon in 1574 ; he 
died in 1576, and has well been called the " Cortez " of the 
Philippines. Between 1580 and 1640 these islands enjoyed 
their greatest power, their Governor acting like a prince j 
after this the jealousy of t3ie Dutch, commercial rivalry, 
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and native opposition combined to check all progress, and 
their subsequent history is that of almost all the Spanish- 
American colonies — home strife, inglorious wars against 
pirates, and the struggle of the clergy for supremacy. In 
1762 Manila was captured by an English ileet, but held only 
a year. 

Though these islands are admirably situated for com- 
merce with Chinese, East Indian and Califomian ports, 
intercourse with other countries is as yet in its infancy ; 
the same want of enterprise, jealousy of other nations, and 
old-fashioned ideas of political economy, exist now as three 
and a half centuries ago, when a single voyage and return, 
each year, from Acapidco, Mexico, to Manila constituted 
the trade between New and Old Spain. 

The bay of Manila, distant from Hong Kong about 650 
miles in a S. E. direction, is large enough to hold all the 
navies of the world, being over 25 miles in diameter, land 
locked except on the W. S. W. side; it is not, therefore, a 
safe roadstead in the S. W. monsoon, during which large 
vessels seek shelter at Cavite (really the port), 7 miles south 
of Manila. Its distant surroundings are fine, with Mt. Aryat, 
over 3,000 ft. high, in the N. N. W., the visibility of whose 
double peak is a sign of pleasant weather — Mariveles on the 
W., with its slopes fertile to the water's edge — Majayjay, 
6,500 ft. high, to the S. — and ranges of lesser mountains, 
giving to the landscape the most varied outlines and shades 
of color. Though 120 miles in circumference, the shores 
near Manila are low, and little better than a vast verdant 
swamp in the rainy season. 

The old city resembles a dilapidated fortress, surrounded 
by crumbling stone walls, nearly 300 years old, and wide 
but shallow moat, used now as a wallowing place for the 
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water buffaloes; the gates are never closed, nor the draw- 
bridges raised. 

Rounding the old fort and the light-house, you come 
into a fleet of small steamers and sailing craft, indicating 
an extensive coasting trade. Several creeks branch from 
the river, making a much used network of communication 
with the suburbs and distant villages. Around the walls, 
and by the edge of the sea, is the calzada, or fashionable 
drive, lined with almond trees, which every evening pres- 
ents a gay scene of carriages; there is usually no dust, the 
air is balmy, the heat is tempered by the sea breeze, and a 
native band discourses excellent music several times a week. 
The streets are for the most part well paved, and the roads 
in the suburbs, except in the rainy season, good. It is the 
most Europeanized city of the East, a tropical compound of 
Naples and Venice, modified by Chinese thrift, English 
energy, Spanish slowness, and native jolly indifference. 
Of the nearly 300,000 people in the province, the greater 
part are Indians, mostly laborers; there are at least 25,000 
Chinese, petty merchants and mechanics; many half-breeds 
between the two, with the physical type and vices of both 
races; not more than 5,000 Spaniards, with perhaps 500 
other Europeans, and about 25 Americans. 

Manila is very poor in monuments. In the square near 
the theatre, is an ordinary bronze statue of Isabella II. ; on. 
the drive- way outside the walls, a marble shaft commemor- 
ating the deeds of Spanish soldiers who fell in the battles 
with Chinese pirates. The most noteworthy monument is 
that to Magellan, a cylindrical pillar, surmounted by a 
globe encircled by meridians, emblematic of the circumna- 
vigation of the earth. 

Their greatest extent being north and south, and several 
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degrees, they enjoy a remarkable variety of climate, 
superior to that of the Dutch East Indies, whose chief 
width is from east to west ; this is also modified by the 
irregularity of the surface, so that the palm and the pine, 
the maize and the orange, alike flourish. 

From November to April, the temperature, though often 
reaching 82° P., is not oppressive, and the nights and early 
mornings are generally cool. In the rainy season, or that 
of the S. W. monsoon, from May to November, the heat 
is like that of our dog-days, enervating and, from its long 
continuance, unhealthy for strangers, who are usually care- 
less ; when the thermometer indicates 65° or even 68°, it 
feels chilly, and a blanket at night is comfortable. In the 
region of Manila, it is generally dry in the Winter and early 
Sjiring ; the heaviest rains are in August and September, 
and the lightest in March and April; January and February, 
with their prevailing north winds, are the coldest months, 
April and May the hottest. A meteorological observatory 
has for some years been maintained at Manila, under the 
charge of Padre Faura; it publishes a daily bulletin of the 
weather, carefully drawn up by the Jesuit fathers. 

At the changes of the monsoons, violent tempests, or 
typhoons, prevail on land and sea, causing great destruc- 
tion of property and even of life; in one of these baguios at 
Manila in 1865, the velocity of the wind was 125 feet a 
second, more than 85 miles an hour, and many vessels were 
driven on shore. A more severe one occurred Oct. 20, 1882, 
ravaging the city, unroofing thousands of houses, and 
crippling several ships; it set back the prosperity of the 
island at least two years. 

In the month of September, the rain has been known, 
according to Dove, to fall in Manila to the amount of 59 
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inches, or almost three times the annual rainfall of Ber- 
lin. Endemic diseases are rare, and the climate, with or- 
dinary precaiitions, may be called a healthy one, espe- 
cially in the high lands and near the sea. Cholera has been 
epidemic several times, and last in August and September, 
1882, but in no worse form than in temperate and even cold 
Europe. 

In a climate like this, dwellings must be constructed for 
the double purpose of shutting out the sun's heat and 
securing light and ventilation. An element which must 
also be regarded, is safety in case of earthquakes. In 
former times the churches and most of the better class of 
houses were built of solid stone on firm foundations, weight 
being considered necessary for permanence ; now the lower 
story is built of stone, but the upper one of wood resting on 
posts of the same material, and independent of the stone ; 
so that the earthquake may crack and destroy the walls on 
the ground, and the structure above remain comparatively 
uninjured. The heavy earthen tiles of the roof are replaced 
by sheets of galvanized iron. The ground floor is used for 
offices, shops, and storehouses, while the lodging rooms are 
above ; for glass, translucent oyster shells are substituted. 
The floors are of polished or waxed hard woods, and there 
are ;io carpets, curtains, or upholstery to collect dust and 
harbor moths. The furniture and the bedsteads are cane- 
bottomed ; mattresses are unknown, straw mattings being 
soft enough and delightfully cool. The illumination of the 
streets is by kerosene, as gas-pipes are impracticable in 
their unstable soil ; in dwellings and shops, candles or 
lamps of cocoanut oil are used for safety, as the earthquake 
impresses its conditions upon every occupation and con- 
dition of society. 
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The native houses are made of bamboo, and thatched 
with the leaves of the nipa palm ; they cost little, weigh 
only a few hundred pounds, and are readily replaced in case 
of conflagration or overthrow. The water supply of Manila 
is at present scanty ; the river within the city is undrinli- 
able, and the main supply is brought by boys and girls from 
the surrounding hills, and carried from house to house. 
An aqueduct is now nearly completed, which will convey 
pure water from the hills of Mariquina. 

The railroad, except the street tramways in Manila, is as 
yet unknown in these lands ; carabaos or buffaloes, horses, 
and men are the beasts of burden ; the banca, or canoe, on 
the rivers which penetrate in almost every direction to the 
base of the mountains, is the favorite, and often the sole 
method of conveyance for the people and their merchandise 
from the Villages to the sea. Strange as it may appear, no 
one seems to warn any roads, though their construction 
would tend to the rapid development of the country — the 
natives are opposed, as it requires labor to make and main- 
tain them, for which no pay is received — the home author- 
ities prefer to spend the funds in projects of a more local 
nature — the priests are equally averse, as facility of com 
munication leads to a profit and increass of intelligence 
which would lessen their influence — the general government 
is of the same opinion, Spanish-like, isolating these 
provinces in order to rule them more easily, on the prin- 
ciple of "divide and conquer." 

When Spain lost her American colonies, her revenues 
were so diminished that her remaining ones were more 
heavily taxed. The Philippines began to yield a revenue to 
the mother country about the beginning of this century, 
when Manila was opened to the trade of all nations ; beside 
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the customs, the other principal sources are the tobacco tax 
and the tribute exacted from the natives and Chinese; 
additional sums are obtained by taxes on exports, on cocoa, 
opium and palm wine, on cock fights, paper, and on all 
trades and business. 

The export of sugar has been trebled and that of hemp 
doubled within 20 years, largely by American enterprise, 
and a tenfold increase is possible. For the year 1881 , the 
value of the hemp and sugar sent to the United States was 
about $18,000,000, and of that sent to Europe and Australia 
nearly as much more, — a considerable item in the com- 
merce of the world, coming from these comparatively 
unknown and partially developed islands. 

There is probably no foreign port where a larger portion 
of the trade is done by American ships, and yet no vessel- 
of-war of the United States is stationed anywhere near 
them. 

For the year 1882, the exports of hemp and sugar were 
considerably less than in 1881, as in that year cholera raged 
among the natives, and disastrous typhoons destroyed 
much of the growing crops. 

The old laws compelled the Indian to cultivate tobacco 
in certain regions, where the necessaries of life were 
obtained with difiiculty, to the exclusion of his own crops, 
under such penalties that the monopoly was extremely 
odious and unjust. 

After Jamiary, 1883, the cultivation, sale, and manufac- 
ture were made free ; this will stimulate production and 
secure a finer quality, as each small planter will do the best 
he can, and wall not sell till he thinks he gets a fair price ; 
better cigars will be made, but at a higher price; there will, 
as usual, be cigars of all grades, but no more good ones will 
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be obtainable at li to 2 cents each. The tobacco factories, 
employing many thousand girls, are now carried on by 
private individuals, and the increased demand for the raw 
material has resulted in a large profit for the government. 
This spasmodic activity will probably soon subside, and 
the business settle down to a natural basis ; the manufac- 
ture will doubtless draw to the island many skilled persons 
from Cuba and Germany, who, with improved machinery 
and processes, and ample capital, will greatly extend this 
industry. 

The present natives are generally believed to be of Malay 
origin, and to have been driven there from the Pacific 
islands, involuntarily and accidentally, in their boats by 
the monsoons ; such arrivals are not unfrequent at the 
present time. They have the same form, character, and 
habits, though of more agreeable and manly features than 
barbarous branches of the same race. Those of the 
southern islands look more like Malays than do the Tagals 
of Luzon, who are more or less mixed with Chinese, Japan- 
ese, and Negritos ; in some islands the Chinese, in others 
the Japanese type prevails, according to the proximity of 
these countries. 

The habit of chewing betel or buyo is almost universal 
in the Philippines, as in many other countries of Asia, 
Africa, and Oceanica ; the red teeth of the people of Ceylon, 
Calcutta, Madras, China, Annam, and Japan have been 
noticed by all travellers. Buyo is a bitter pungent com- 
pound of a thin slice of the fresh bonga, the nut of the 
areca palm, enveloped in the green leaf of the betel pepper ; 
within is put a little lime to increase the stimulus of the 
morsel, which is about as large as a flattened almond, an 
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inch in diameter and | of an inch thick. This is chewed 
like tobacco, and the saliva lander its action stains the 
teeth and lips red. A custom so widespread must rest on 
some real or fancied advantage in a tropical climate ; it is 
claimed that it is antacid, astringent, and gently stimulat- 
ing, preventing intestinal diseases. 

The Spanish and the Portuguese seem to be the only 
races that can take root in the tropics ; the Dutch, the 
English, and the French are only sojourners and always 
foreigners ; the former mix with the people, and by degrees 
exterminate the native civilization, as that of the Mexicans 
and Peruvians. 

Nature supplies the Indian with rice, fruits, roots, fish, 
and excellent water, and his skin is his principal garment ; 
he has, therefore, little inducement to work. 

I know of no race more independent of the industrial 
arts. His knife, or bolo, is his only essential implement; 
his spoon, bowl and basket he finds in the shell of the 
cocoa-nut ; his basin, plate and umbrella in the leaf of the 
banana ; most of his domestic utensils in the bamboo ; his 
house, his mat, his hat in the various kinds of palm ; his 
fruit requires no cooking, and his fish and rice only the 
simplest ; if ever there were a child of nature, the Tagal 
is one. 

Insects are of great variety and of gorgeous colors ; mos- 
quitoes and locusts pierce the skin and devour the grain ; 
leeches, often every minute, drop on you from trees and 
swarm in the still waters ; ticks fasten themselves as yoii go 
through the woods ; centipedes and scorpions bite and 
sting in any uncovered place ; huge roaches eat your cloth- 
ing and your note-books. The agile and chirping lizard 
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looks down from his perch overhead as he crawls in the 
evening in search of bugs ; large bats or flying foxes, with 
body as large as a half-grown cat, and a spread of wings of 
4 feet, now and then enter the houses, fruit-eaters but not 
blood-suckers ; the fire-flies congregate in siich numbers 
that the tamarind trees resemble jeweled pyramids ; the 
sprigs of the young rattan hook your clothing and tear 
your flesh; the bees resent your intrusion into their haunts, 
and the monkeys chatter and scream like imps ; a poison- 
ous bush nettle {lipa) inflicts stings so painful that one re- 
gion where they abound is uninhabitable. The traveller has 
to meet these and many more troublesome natives in his 
explorations. 

The Philippine islanders are noted for their skill in 
weaving the vegetable fibres of their coimtry, and espe- 
cially those of the pine-apple, hemp, bamboo, palm and 
reeds, and also the silken fabrics called jusi ; the latter, 
about which miich confusion prevails, is raw silk (from 
China) as distinguished from reeled silk or seda. Some of 
the inner fibres of the hemp stalk are so fine {lupis) that 
they may be mistaken for silk ; in commerce./«*s/ means any 
filmy tissue, whether of silk, pina, or hemp, singly or com- 
bined. There is no country where more diirable and beauti- 
ful woods for household, mechanical or cabinet work are to 
be found, than in these mountain forests; unlike most trop- 
ical woods they are hard and fine grained, susceptible of 
the highest polish and specially diirable in moist soils and 
underwater. Most of them are attacked by the anay, or 
white ant {termes). Most of the precious and useful metals 
occur, but not in such quantities as to tempt treasure-seek- 
ers. Gold is found in the streams, rich veins of iron and 
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coal, copper, sulphur, and durable marbles. There are no 
large carnivora, the most formidable wild creature being 
the carabao or biiffalo. 

The lake of Bay, the Laguna, to the E. and a little S. of 
Manila, is reached by the river Pasig, passing the pretty 
villages of Santa Anna, Guadaloupe, and Pasig ; it is a 
shallow, wind-swept expanse, with high lands to the south 
and west, about 110 miles in circumference, very irregular 
in shape, and 25 miles across to the Straits of Quinabuta- 
san. In the shallows at the entrance of the lake are long 
rows of stakes for the support of the bamboo fish-nets, and 
water-surrounded huts for the fishermen, recalling to mind 
the views given by ethnologists of the pre-historic dwellings 
of the Swiss Lakes. 

Each of the 33 provinces has its governor or alcalde, 
responsible to the Governor-General, usually military men ; 
they exercise both Judicial and executive functions, and 
receive the taxes ; as they are allowed to trade, an unscrup- 
ulous man has the power to oppress the people to his own 
advantage. The provinces are subdivided into pueblos, 
«ach having its chief magistrate, responsible to the alcalde; 
the mayor may delegate his authority to some subordinate, 
and he again to a lower official, till it becomes impossible 
to get anything done, from the minute subdivision of 
responsibility. 

A traveller unprovided with letters of introduction may 
in every village apply to the tribunal or town house, where, 
on showing his passport, he may claim shelter and a place 
to lie down ; he can obtain food and other necessaries for 
his journey at fixed prices ; as a rule, however, the priests 
entertain strangers, very properly expecting a small gratu- 
ity for the parish church. 
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Santa Cruz is the capital of this province, and numbers 
about 12,000 inhabitants ; it is situated on a wide river, and 
is a town of considerable trade. 

I noticed here, as elsewhere, how distant forests, espe- 
cially if gently rising from the observer's eyes, have very 
much the same appearance whether in temperate or tropical 
zones ; but a near view discloses bright scentless flowers, 
and variegated leaves peculiar to warm climates. 

Luzon is traversed by a mountain chain from N. to S. ; 
Majayjay is one of the highest peaks, and all show marks 
of great volcanic disturbance ; Mayon is almost always 
crowned with fire. On the way to the cascade of Botocan, 
we passed Magdalena, a village of some 4,000 inhabitants; 
in two and a half hours we reached Majayjay, with 9,000 
people, having a fine old Jesuit church whose buttressed 
walls have thus far withstood the earthquakes which have 
spread destruction in the neighborhood. We reached the 
fall at noon, on a bright day, when the abyss was spanned 
by ever changing rainbows ; the fall is 300 feet high^ on the 
river Camatian, quite perpendicular, and 80 feet wide ; the 
brink and sides are of dark volcanic rock, wreathed and 
festooned by vines and ferns. On the verge it is divided 
into three columns, which descend at first separately, but 
finally mingle when lost in the depths below. The sides are 
perpendicular, and have evidently been cut by the river it- 
self.; it is fully equal, in my opinion, to any of the water- 
falls of the Alps, and reminded me of the " Rainbow Fall," 
near Hilo, Sandwich Islands. 

Majayjay, or Banajao, is about 6,500 feet high, and an 
extinct volcano ; its crater is of unknown depth, certainly 
not less than 1,000 feet, and formerly contained a lake 
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which disappeared in its last eruption in 1730 ; its present 
circumference is three miles, and the large stones thrown 
from it are scattered far and wide beyond its lava flows. 

Los Bafios, not far from Santa Cruz, was once a favorite 
resort for invalids, who wished to avail themselves of its sul- 
phurous waters ; these flow from the base of the volcano of 
Maquiling, and are hot enough at the source to boil an egg; 
where they issue into the lakes crocodiles are sometimes 
seen, but not so commonly as travellers' tales assert. 

A little lower down the lake is Calamba, the point of de- 
parture for the lake of Bonbon and the volcano of Taal. The 
lake is 70 miles in circumference, and the volcano is in the 
middle of it. It is diflicult to climb the cone, as it is a mass 
of yielding cinders and sharp clinkers of every size and 
shape, rent by dangerous chasms and precipices ; it is 1,200 
feet high, and its oval ragged crater is 6 miles in circum- 
ference ; in the bottom is a black pit, 2,500 feet across, and 
a sulphurous lake constantly emitting suffocating fumes. 
Its descent of several hundred feet is dangerous ; Dr. Kane, 
the Arctic explorer, nearly lost his life in the attempt, hav- 
ing been drawn out by the ropes fortunately attached to 
him, in an insensible condition. 

Of the provinces of Northern Luzon, most of them north 
of Manila, the most important are : Abra, with 40,000 
inhabitants (of whom 12,000 are wild tribes) ; chief crop, 
tobacco. Bataan, 52,000 ; celebrated for its flue timber -and 
fruits. Batangas., 325,000; crops, coffee and sugar; lan- 
guage, Tagal. Bengtiet, 22,000, mostly Pagans ; mountain- 
ous and cool. Bulacmiy^OO^OOO ; famous for hats and cigar 
cases. Car/ayan, at the extreme north, with 81,000 ; 
producing the best tobacco in the island. Cavite, 150,000, 
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is noted for the best coffee in the country, and excellent 
cigars. Jlocos, North, with 160,000, and South, with 
180,000 ; tobacco, rice, and fine fabrics of cotton and silk. 
Isabella, 35,000 ; raising tobacco ; there are many wild 
tribes and negritos in the mountains and forests. Laguna, 
137,000 ; a grain and fruit region. Morong, 31,500 ; from 
which the daily vegetable and fruit supply of Manila is 
largely derived. Nueta Ecija, with 106,000, and Nueva 
Vizcaya, with 28,000, and many wild tribes. Pampanga, 
220,000 ; exceedingly fertile. Pangasinan, 260,000, 
famous for coffee, rice, sugar and hats. Zambales, in the 
west, 100,000, containing Subic, the best harbor in the 
group. 

It seems to be universally admitted that the Philippines 
were inhabited, at an early period, by a race of blacks 
resembling the Papuans, of small size, hence called 
Negritos. It is also certain that the Malays drove them 
into the interior, where they now dwell. The Malays 
either found there, or were soon joined by, Japanese, 
Chinese, Siamese, Dyaks from Borneo and Celebes, and 
Javanese ; so that we should expect to find the present 
natives a very mixed race, who have received different 
names in each locality. Total population about 7,000,000. 

I think the name of igorrote should be restricted to those 
living in Northern Luzon, who are hybrids of Japanese and 
Chinese, with the Indians, differing somewhat in features 
and customs, according to the principal admixture. The 
stature is low but the form well developed, indicating great 
strength ; color very dark, eyes oblique, nose fiat, lips 
thick, cheeks wide, and hair long ; their houses, utensils 
and weapons, are of the rudest description. Their presence 
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would be naturally accounted foi' as the descendants of the 
army of the Chinese pirate Li Mahon, whose fleet was 
destroyed after his attack on Manila, Nov. 30th, 1574 ; the 
fugitives escaped to the mountains north of the city, and 
for more than three centuries these wild hybrids have defied 
the power of Spain. They have their own dialects, but the 
igorrote proper is spoken by over ten thousand people ; 
they are not wholly savage, except in the remote moun- 
tainous districts ; their customs are simple and patriarchal ; 
it is only within a few years that they have buried their 
dead, instead of exposing them to decay in the air. 

There are also hybrids between the Japanese and Indian 
in North Ilocos ; of liner shape, lighter color, less oblique 
eyes, and more prominent nose ; in their habits, music, 
and love for porcelain vases, they resemble the Japanese, 
and have probably descended from the union of the crews 
of Japanese junks, driven to Luzon by the northern 
monsoon, and the neighboring tribes. They are over nine 
thousand in number, occupying twenty villages. 

Iloilo, on the Island of Panay, is the Southern centre of 
the sugar region; it was opened as a port in 1855, and is the 
second in the Archipelago both for foreign and coastwise 
commerce. The time from Manila by steamer is thirty- 
eight to forty hours, and the passage between Luzon and 
Mindoro. along many beautiful islands, the most notable of 
which are Tablas and Guymaras^wooded and high, but 
apparently almost uninhabited. It numbers over 15,000 
inhabitants, largely mixed with Chinese ; it is a very busy 
place, as steamers can come and go directly to the banks of 
the river, which is a deep arm of the sea ; being near the 
ocean, it is cool and comfortable, though 850 miles south of 
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Manila. Panay is one of the Visayan Islands, whose 
language is spoken by more than 2,000,000 people, and is 
the most widely distributed of the forty dialects. The 
Visayas formerly had the custom of painting or burning 
their bodies, an evidence of Papuan intermixture ; they 
may be said, in a general way, to occupy the Archipelago 
between Luzon and Mindanao. 

Asia, at a comparatively recent geological period, and 
perhaps before the distribution of the primitive races, no 
doubt included Borneo, Sumatra and Java ; Borneo is quite 
near to Paragua, the most westerly of the Philippines ; 
and from this the migrations of the natives, northward 
and eastward, would be easy, even in boats of moderate 
size. In this way would be explained many customs and 
ceremonies in the southern group resembling those of the 
Dyaks, and the occurrence of the peculiar lemur-like 
animals of Borneo in Samar and other islands. 

Among the provinces of this region may be mentioned : — 
Antique, with 106,000 people, forming the west shore of 
the island of Panay. Gapiz, on the north of Panay, with 
200,000, separated from Iloilo by a mountain range. Cebu, 
380,000, settled by Legaspi in 1565, who founded the city 
of this name, the capital of the Visayan group ; the island 
is 110 miles long by 30 wide, and is traversed by a 
mountain range from north to south ; it is the seat of a 
bishopric. Leite, with 222,000, its best known port being 
Tacloban, with over 7,000 inhabitants. Mashate, 13,000, 
fifty miles by eighteen, famous for its tobacco. Mindoro, 
39,000, comprising also the Island of Marinduque. Negros, 
226,000. Samar, 180,000, 120 miles by 60— beside sugar, 
they all produce hemp, rice, tobacco, alcohol, and cocoa- 
nut oil. 
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Connected with the Southern Archipelago are Jolo and 
Mindanao, of interest as resting-places in the transit of 
races from Borneo to the Philippines. Jolo is a labyrinth 
of about 150 small islands between Borneo and Mindanao, 
thirty to forty miles from each. Mindanao is the largest 
of the group after Luzon, with an estimated population of 
300,000, of whom two-thirds are wild tribes. Magellan 
took possession of it on Easter Sunday 1521, but not more 
than one-tenth has ever been under Spanish rule. 

A few miles north of Iloilo, we passed seven small islands 
of various sizes, to suit their names, called the " Seven 
Deadly Sins," which in these latitudes are envy, malice, 
pride, avarice, licentiousness, falsehood, and laziness. Sail- 
ing between Masbate and Ticao, at noon we reached Don- 
zol, in the province of Albay ; leaving there at night on our 
way south around the point of the Camarine peninsula, 
we came in sight of the volcano of Mayon, whose glowing 
top looked like a lighthouse, twenty-live miles distant. On 
our way back we had a fair view of the volcano of Bulusan, 
which has its periodical eruptions, but was then inactive as 
far as we could see ; its cones resemble those of Vesuvius 
and Somma, the western or eruptive one apparently in the 
centre of an old crater of which the eastern is a remnant. 
Just at sunset, before reaching Pasacao, we passed a single 
rock, several miles from any land ; it was of considerable 
size, with scanty vegetation, and had the poetic name of 
'■^Anima Sola,'''' "solitary soul." 

We skirted the splendid woods of Mariveles, which afford 
shelter to many negrito tribes or Ajetas ; they number some 
13,000 savages, living chiefly in the wooded mountains of N., 
S. and W. Luzon. They are doubtless the aborigines of the 
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islands, if not Papuans who went thither at a very early 
period from the southern groups of New Guinea, and who 
have been driven to the interior by the conquering Malays. 

Tliey are short in stature, about five feet, with slim figure 
and crisp blacli hair, which they wear as a bushy mop ; the 
color is dark, lighter in those who dwell in the sunless 
forests, the nose flattened, the eyes large and restless, with 
the sclerotic yellowish white. They have no fixed habita- 
tions, but wander in small bands wherever food is abund- 
ant ; they are skilful hunters; though their arms are of the 
rudest type, they are dangerous from their poisoned tips ; 
they go nearly naked, the only covering being a band of 
bark around the loins. They are so mixed with the Igor- 
rotes that it is difficult to find one of pure race. It seems 
to me that they are Asiatic Papuans, or a mixture of 
Polynesians with the latter, as distinguished from the pres- 
ent people of New Guinea. 

In corroboration of the idea that the Philippines are, with 
others, the remains of a sunken continent, their geological 
structure may be mentioned. The volcanic rocks, though 
now the most noticeable, are subordinate to the crystalline 
and sedimentary ; the presence of eruptive matters, the oc- 
currence of gold and metamorphic limestones, prove this. 
They belong to the chain which extends from the Kurile 
Islands, through Japan, Formosa, and Mindanao to the 
Moluccas, throughout which eocene and more recent vol- 
canic deposits are found on crystalline rocks. 

Legaspi, the centre of the hemp district, was one of the 
earliest places occupied by the Spaniards in the sixteenth 
century, and is on the eastern or Pacific side of the Camar- 
ine peninsula. It is a straggling village, beginning at the 
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beach and ending in a marsh ; the houses are of a miserable 
character, and had recently been damaged by a tornado. 

Daraga, a town of 19,000 inhabitants, live miles from 
Legaspi, is on the S. E. slope of the volcano of Mayon, 
whose eruption of 1814 destroyed the old town, the ruins 
of which may yet be seen among the lava covering. The 
natives of the Camarines are Vicols, who number 300,000 ; 
they did not seem to me to differ from the Tagals and 
Visayas in very important particulars, though inferior to 
the former and superior to the latter. The wild tribes are 
of older residence than the Malays, and have more customs 
in common with the Dyaks of Borneo than any other people 
of the Pacific — they are a very composite race. 

The cone of Mayon is very symmetrical ; its lavas are 
mostly felspathic, like those of Etna ; I obtained many 
characteristic specimens, which are in the cabinet of the 
Boston Society of Natural History. At the date of my visit, 
December, 1881, it had poured out from the very summit, 
for five months without cessation, a stream of lava from 
the Legaspi side ; ic displays by day a column of fleecy 
vapor, and at night a bubbling overflow of red-hot lava. 
Its height is in the neighborhood of 8,000 feet ; I believe 
its summit crater has never been attained ; though Jagor 
•and others claim that they have stood upon its edge, they 
give no descriptive proofs of it. The eruptions of 1766 and 
1814 did great damage to the neighboring villages. In the 
narrative of the Wilkes' Exploring Expedition V. , and in the 
*' Geology" of the same, Isarog, an extinct volcano, is 
confounded with Mayon, which is in another province, 
many miles distant, and of entirely difterent shape and 
character. 
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The so-called hemp of the Philippines, which is no hemp 
at all, but a plantain fibre, is obtained from the musa 
textilis ; it resembles the banana, but is smaller and with 
a more pointed leaf ; it thrives in the mountain cloud 
covered slopes near Albay . The trade, which now amounts 
to nearly 54,000 tons a year, arose from very humble 
beginnings, from American enterprise, in 1818. The fibres 
are employed in the natural state. 

Of the provinces in the hemp region, the principal are : 
Albay, with 260,000 people, with the port of Sorsogonin the 
south, and Legaspi in the east ; distance from Manila about 
230 miles. N. Camarines, with 33,000, and S. Camarines, 
with 155,000, the latter including Mt. Isarog ; the ports are 
Daet in the north and Pasacao in the south. On the neck 
of land between Legaspi and Tabaco, a carriage ride of three 
hours, which saves a much longer sea voyage, we crossed 
forty -nine mountain streams, most of them by fording. 

In the village of Naga are the "geysers" of Liizon, 
resembling those of Iceland, though none of them now are 
"spouters." With considerable difficulty, being alone, I 
came to a, space about five hundred feet square, in a moun- 
tain valley, where were several holes, some a foot across, 
from which steam was issuing and in which the sizzling of 
hot water could be seen and heard ; the ground seemed 
honey-combed, and I trod carefully on what seemed a 
hollow steam-charged shell. Between two cones, one hot 
and another emitting vapor, was a beautiful basin, with 
white encrusted walls, filled with clear boiling-hot water. 
Though the energy is declining, the silicious cones, ridges, 
and basins, of every size and shape attested the volcanic 
activity which once existed here, whose last breath seems 
to be the geyser or hot spring. 
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On landing in Manila you cannot go far without meeting 
evidences of the earthquakes which have visited the city 
and vicinity, in ruined buildings, shattered churches, 
dilapidated walls, and heaps of rubbish— most the work 
of a few seconds in 1863 and 1880. 

There is an intimate connection between the volcano and 
the earthquake, as is well shown in Italy, Sicily, Iceland, 
Central America, Java, and the Sandwich and Philippine 
islands ; but there are notable exceptions in the Himalaya 
Mountains, the west coast of North America, the Missis- 
sippi and St. Lawrence valleys, and New England, where 
earthquakes are not uncommon even now, though they 
are far from active volcanoes. We may, perhaps, look 
upon the volcano as a safety valve, which prevents disas- 
trous ruptures of the earth's crust. We now regard the 
earthquake shock as the passage of an earth wave, in which 
each particle in its course performs a vibratory movement 
— a sort of subterranean pulse. The vertical movements 
are far more destructive than the horizontal, the former 
being the terremoto and the latter the temhlor of the 
Spanish. Since the comparatively solid character of the 
earth's centre has been adopted by physicists, the explana- 
tion of these movements has been sought in the cooling and 
consequent shrinking of this centre and the falling in of the 
crast ; this immense crushing force, converted into heat, is 
sufficient to liquefy the adjacent rocks, which, by the 
agency of steam, are ejected as lavas, scoriae, and dust from 
the volcano. 

These terrible agents are not wholly bad, and by no 
means so destructive as is popularly believed. Japan and 
Java, populous and productive, are over volcanic centres ; 
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Etna and Vesuvius are dotted with, thriving villages and 
clothed with groves and vineyards. Between the two rivers 
which enclose Etna live 330,000 people, or 965 to a square 
mile, six times as many as in any other part of Italy ; 
the soU at tlie base of Vesuvius is the most fertile in 
Europe, surpassing the suburbs of Paris, and equalled only 
in the vicinity of New York. 

On the 3d of June, 1863, at 7.25 P.M., after a sultry day, 
and during the vesper service of Corpus Christi, a severe 
earthquake occurred; the roof of the cathedral fell in, bury- 
ing a large part of the congregation in the ruins, many of 
whom were killed and hundreds wounded. The palace of 
the Governor-General was unroofed and his family narrowly 
escaped ; every church, except that of St. Augustin, was 
rendered useless for the time, and several were completely 
destroyed ; almost every building, public or private, suf- 
fered damage, though from improved methods of construc- 
tion, taught by experience, the loss of life was compara- 
tively small. The shock lasted only half a minute, but it 
was estimated that 400 persons were killed and over 2,000 
wounded; the loss was put at $8,000,000. There seemed to 
be two waves, one from the south to north, and the other 
from east to west. 

In July, 1880, after ten years of exemption, and when 
the country was remarkably prosperous, on the 18th and 
20th came a series of very violent shocks, throwing the 
community into despair and terror, and paralyzing the pro- 
gress of the province. It seems a question difficult to solve, 
whether the remarkable fertility of these islands, subject to 
atmospheric and subterranean disturbances, is not a lure to 
destruction. 
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In the time of the earthquake the thatched cottage is 
more precious than the mansion of stone, and a boat on the 
river than a palace on land. The volcanoes of Taal and 
Bulusan, long inactive, gave out much vapor ; May on took 
an unwonted activity, vdth evident diminution of the shocks 
in the vicinity; though the connection between the volcano 
and the earthquake may not be fully understood, there can 
be no doubt, in this region, of its reality. 

In the midst of this destruction the newspaper went to 
press in the middle of the street, as the safest place; the 
city was turned into a tented field, and the river and bay 
were densely peopled. 

In the Philippines, as elsewhere in the Pacific, the Chi- 
nese are monopolizing most of the petty trades, and are 
bidding successfully for many important avenues of profit, 
in spite of the aversion of the Malays, the persecutions of 
the Spaniards, and the competition of other races ; there are 
over 20,000 in the province of Manila. Their geographical 
position, and the prevailing monsoons, invite the immi- 
gration of the Chinese from the marine provinces on the N. 
W. ; from the most ancient times, long before the coming 
of the Spaniards, there was extensive communication 
between the two countries ; and there is abundant evidence 
that these islands at one time belonged to the Chinese 
empire. 

Cunning, economical, the shrewdest bankers and traders 
in the East, they are gradually becoming masters of the 
Pacific by sea and land; Honolulu, Sandwich Islands, Is 
little better than a Hawaiian Hong Kong; they are crowding 
out the Malay at Singapore, where they number nearly one- 
half the population. They have many vessels on the Pacific, 
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are fast learning the details of the carrying trade, have in- 
exhaustible and accessible supplies of coal, and already are 
doing a large business between San Francisco and China. 

The present geography of the Polynesian archipelago is 
not probably what it was in prehistoric times; man has 
doubtless existed on this earth hundreds of thousands of 
years, during which great geographical, perhaps continental, 
changes have taken place. The Papuan race, wherever it 
originated, is now widely distributed over the Pacific from 
Melanesia to the Philippines and the Feejees, and its migra- 
tions are best understood from a sunken continent, insular 
or connected with Australia and Asia. 

Of the prehistoric races of East Asia the principal is the 
pro-Malay, probably the ancestors of most of the nations 
of Asia, Europe and America, including the Mongolian, 
which was so early separated as to have become a distinct 
branch. The Malays are the most widely scattered, being 
sea farers. Man may retrograde as well as advance ; and 
the study of the Polynesian races, it seems to me, must 
commence from a remote pre-historic age, and consider the 
question whether a people, once the builders of the stone 
monuments of Easter and the Ladrone islands, have not in 
this area degenerated into the primitive type of the lake- 
dwellings. The existence of a sunken continent is indi- 
cated by the isolated groups of volcanic islands and the 
surrounding coral reefs, as maintained by Wallace and 
others. 

A glance at the map of the world, or a globe, shows an 
unsymmetrical, or at least unexpected absence of a conti- 
nent in the Pacific; the space between the Malayan penin- 
sula and South America is very large in comparison with 
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that between South America and Africa; geographical fit- 
ness seems to demand a continent there, instead of the im- 
mense water surface dotted by hundreds of islands, most of 
them volcanic. As this is a sinking area, the conclusion is 
natural that subsidence has left nothing of the continent 
above the water but these archipelagoes. 

The continent admitted, we place upon it a prehistoric 
race, which attained a high degree of advancement, which 
built the monuments of the Ladrone and Easter islands, 
and the mysterious strtictures of Mexico, Central America, 
and Peru, and perhaps the Pyramids of Egypt. Deformed 
skulls, the emblem of the phallus, and many religious 
ceremonies, are met with in these prehistoric regions, and 
also among the present Papuan intermixtures of Polynesia, 
who may be considered as the retrograde remnants of the 
people of the sunken Pacific continent. 

The old races were in the habit of deforming the skull 
artificially, but from this we can gather no information 
as to their origin. The custom is world-wide, and appears 
rather a natural tendency of man, than an indication 
of community of origin or intercourse between races. 
The tulisanes, or robber Indians, are mostly deserters 
from the native army of forced conscripts, accustomed to 
the use of arms, fleeing to the woods to avoid taxation and 
military service, disinclined to labor, leading a free, wan- 
dering, and adventurous life. Their object is not wholly 
plunder, as they give freely of their booty to their neigh- 
bors. 

This view seems not inconsistent with the accepted 
belief that the earth is now practically finished — that the 
continents and oceans were outlined from the earliest 
geological time. 
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The slow and long-continued movements of continents, 
as far as relates to present geographical features, began in 
the post-tertiary, and are traced far into the age of man. 
The subsidence of the Pacific coral islands is mainly in a 
Une extending from Japan to Easter island and South 
America, in a southeast direction, over an area 6,000 miles 
long, 1 to 2,000 wide, and to a depth varying from 3,000 
to 6,000 feet. The Australian continent probably once 
included New Guinea and its neighboring islands, with a 
deep sea between, analogous to the Gulf of Mexico and the 
West Indies, the Mediterranean and the Dead sea, and their 
included islands ; most likely the Philippine, the Borneo, 
and Java groups were a part of the Asiatic land mass, and 
Madagascar of Africa. 

The dominant people in Madagascar, the so-called 
Hovas, belong, in my opinion, to the descendants of 
the prehistoric pro-Malay race, who now inhabit the 
Pacific under the name of Malayo-Polynesians, whose 
ancestry once peopled the sunken continent, and who drove 
the black, crisp-haired African tribes into the interior, as 
the Tagals pushed the Negritos from the coasts of the 
Philippines. While Madagascar belongs geographically to 
Africa, ethnologically it is a part of Malayo-Polynesia ; 
though its present masters are rather Malays, like the 
primitive New Zealander and Australian, than Polynesians 
of the Tonga, Philippine, and Hawaiian types. 

The greatest elevating force being from the side of the 
deepest ocean, its volcanoes would appear along the immense 
fracture of the border of its sunken continent ; their course, 
including the Ladrones, Carolines, Sandwich, Navigators, 
Society, Friendly, Feejee, Marquesas, and New Hebrides, is 
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very near the line of subsidence just mentioned, both having 
a general northwest and southeast trend. If Pacific depres- 
sion means elevation elsewhere, Asia might have emerged 
as the island continent went down, with corresponding 
migrations of animals and man in the tertiary or post- 
tertiary period. 

The healthful climate, inexhaustible fertility, command- 
ing geographical position, and magnificent scenery of the 
Philippine islands, fairly entitle them to their local name, 
the "Pearls of the Orient" — they are capable of being 
made the brightest jewels in the Spanish crown. 



